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In the later chapters the story is traced through the other tragedians, 
the paradoxographers, and the mythographers down to the Byzantine 
period. The work throughout is well illustrated from vase paintings, 
photographs, and sculptures. Indeed it would be hard to find any material 
bearing on the Theban tale which Robert has not marshaled in full strength. 
In detail many will raise objections here and there, but all must recognize 
that the work is of the highest order, and that it must be considered by all 
who touch its theme. 

Clifford H. Moobe 

Harvard University 



The Jews among the Greeks and Romans. By Max Radin. Phila- 
delphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1915. 
Pp. 421. 

This is a study of the political and social status of the Jews in Greece, 
Rome, and Egypt from about 586 b.c. to the later Roman Empire. The 
author's task was made easier by the work of M. Theodore Reinach, who in 
his Textes d'auteurs grecs et latins relatifs aujudaisme collected and translated 
the fragmentary texts, with explanatory footnotes: Besides these fragments 
Mr. Radin depends on Philo, Josephus, whom he despises as a renegade Jew, 
but cannot do without, and the remains of the mass of literature in Greek 
which was written for Greek-speaking Jews, for example, the Apocrypha, 
in part, whether originals or translations from the Hebrew. The first half 
of the book deals with the Greeks, their religious and racial concepts, and the 
resulting attitude toward the Jews. In the account of Greek religious con- 
cepts, which is naturally very brief, I note that on p. 32 Mr. Radin speaks 
of the "solar-myth theory" of the Greek gods as confined to the nineteenth 
century, and in a note on p. 375 he says that the term is now rarely used. He 
will find that in recent literature, and notably in A. B. Cook's Zeus, almost 
every divine or heroic figure in Greek tradition is still likely to be explained 
as a "faded solar god." He gives only a bare outline of the history of the 
Jews down to the invasion of the East by Alexander. Then with the rise of 
the Ptolemies the Jews begin to be regarded as a separate nationality in 
extant Greek writers. Here then begins the tale of the Jewish struggle 
against, and lapses into, Hellenism and of the Greek dislike of what Hecataeus 
called their "inhospitable and inhuman way of living" as ordained by Moses. 
They were ridiculed for their credulity, strangely enough, by both Greeks 
and Romans— "Tell it to the Jews," says Horace — nor did this mean merely 
that they were superstitious, for that was orthodox enough; but they were 
accused of naivete, a crime, and their religious ceremonies and abstentions 
were dull. It was unreasonable to spend "cold Sabbaths," i/a>xp« vafifiaTa, 
as Meleager calls them. And to be unsociable, to hold aloof, was worse. 
Though this book is not apologetic or controversial, the author naturally 
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explains away in some cases or softens the evidence, and with perfect justice 
as a rule. When we come to the treatment of the Jews by the Romans, it is 
obvious that they were persecuted no more than the other oriental sects 
and only when they seemed to make too many proselytes. They were never 
as popular in Rome as were the followers of the more emotional Syrian and 
Persian cults, but they were successful enough in their propaganda to be 
from time to time alarming, and were persecuted enough to be driven to 
revolt. Mr. Radin gives an account of the more serious Jewish revolts 
down to Severus, and ends with a sketch of their legal position under the 
later Empire. 

The style of the book is good, and in the notes there are full references 
to the literature of the subject. On p. 93 for irpoaKovttv read irpoo-Kwetv; 
on p. 375 for Zeno read Zeus; on p. 293, for Pausanius read Pausanias. On 
p. 138 the phrase orpariryos im to. owXa is more correctly em. riov oirXav. 

Wilmbk Cave Wright 
Bryn Mawr College 



Spain under the Roman Empire. By E. S. Bouchier. Oxford: 
B. H. Blackwell, 1914. Pp. 200. 5s. 

Syria as a Roman Province. By E. S. Bouchier. Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell, 1916. Pp. 304. 6s. 

Here are two volumes which possess considerable value for the student 
of Roman history. The author has divided the first volume into three 
parts: I, "History"; II, "Antiquities"; III, "Literature." Under "His- 
tory" an introductory chapter deals with Spain down to the time of 
Augustus. The other chapters deal with Spain "From Augustus to Hadrian," 
"From the Antonine Age to the Gothic Conquest," and "Byzantine Anda- 
lusia." Under "Antiquities" the author treats of the "Native Races," 
"Natural Products," "The Arts," "Religion," and "Chief Cities." Litera- 
ture is divided into "Spanish Writers of the Early Empire," " Christianity and 
Its Influence on Literature," and concludes with a chapter on "The Latin 
of Spain." A brief bibliography is given at the close of each chapter. The 
volume is small, but its author has gathered a great deal of information into 
its pages. 

The method of treatment in the later volume is essentially the same as 
in the first, but without marking so definitely the divisions. It contains 
about twice as much material, but this naturally follows from the impor- 
tance of the province of Syria. In the discussion of the chief cities, Jerusa- 
lem is omitted because of the mass of material readily accessible on that 
city. Of special interest might be mentioned the last chapters on "Early 
Literature," "Later Literature," "Religion and Architecture," and "The 
Arts." This volume contains a page of photographic reproductions of 



